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How Should We Educate 
For Business and Industry? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: How should we edu- 
cate for business and industry? 


Mr. ENDICOTT: Business and industry 
should understand better what our 
schools are doing, and our schools 
should learn more about the problems 
and needs of the business world. 


Mr. COoNLEY: Basically, we should edu- 
cate for business and industry by ex- 
tending or universalizing post-high 
school, general education. 


Mr. RODDEWIG: Business and industry 
should use the schools and universities 
more. The schools and universities 
should use business and industry more 
and should place more emphasis upon 
the point of view of business and in- 
dustry. 


Mr. Harwoop: There should be 
greater contact between those who are 
engaged in education and those who 
are in business and industry. 

* * * 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Not too long ago 
many businessmen, proud to proclaim 
that they were self-made men, refused 
to hire young people who had “wasted” 
their time getting college degrees. 

Today that situation has changed so 
that a college degree is a requisite for 
many jobs. 

But, is this education what it should 
be? What can schools do to train 
young people for business and indus- 
try? And how can the business world 
aid in such training? 


Expand Education? 

Mr. Conley, you speak of educa- 
tional possibilities for many people, an 
extension of our present system. How 
many students would that include? 
How many people are capable of gain- 
ing from college education? 


Mr. CoNnLeEy: The report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion points out that, on the basis of a 
study made in the armed forces, ap- 


proximately 50 per cent of the youth 
of the service age range had the capac- 
ity to profit from at least two years of 
education beyond high school, as that 
education is now offered by our col- 
leges and universities and junior col- 
leges. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Endicott, you 
stress the cooperation between busi- 
ness and education. Now, if we follow 
Mr. Conley’s suggestion and more 
people go to school, we should have 
more men trained for cooperation with 
business. But what specific coopera- 
tion can we expect? 


Mr. ENDICOTT: There are a great 
many possibilities for increased co- 
operation between business and edu- 
cation. 


‘Education Supplies Manpower’ 

For example, we are beginning to 
develop a program of education which 
we call the cooperative program in 
which the student is in school part of 
the time and then out in industry and 
business, actually learning on the job, 
another part of the time. That is one 
kind of cooperation. 


Another, is the cooperative use of 
research facilities. Colleges and uni- 
versities particularly have research 
laboratories in which are developed 
many basic and fundamental prin- 
ciples which business uses every day. 
There are many opportunities, it seems 
to me, to cooperate in those areas. 

A third one we might mention 
quickly is the fact that business and 
industry employ the graduates of our 
schools and our colleges, and so we 
help them directly by supplying the 
manpower they utilize. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I suppose, then, Mr. 
Harwood, that such cooperation would 
fit with your views when you suggest 
more contact between business and 
educational leaders. Do you mean, 
however, when you suggest more con- 
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tact, that those people today are too 
far apart? 


Mr. Harwoop: In the cooperative re- 
lationship that Mr. Endicott talked 
about just now there is a relationship 
and contact between the educational 
leader and business and industry, but 
I am thinking about going much far- 
ther than that. Now and then we hear 
that some one on the college staff is 
living in an ivory tower or that he is 
not at all familiar with business re- 
lationships and how to handle his own 
personal budget. What I am thinking 
about is that relationship between 
people as they get to know each other 
better and get to know about their re- 
spective activities, improve under- 
standing and also develop a better pro- 
gram in the field of education. 


Education’s Responsibilities 


Mr. BUCHANAN: From what you have 
said, Mr. Roddewig, I assume that you 
think this extended education would 
not be of much value unless education 
learns the problems of management 
and stresses to its students the prob- 
lems that management faces. Is that 
what you have in mind? 


Mr. RoDDEWIG: That, together with a 
large measure of what Mr. Endicott 
has said. In other words, I don’t think 
that the education of future leaders in 
business and industry should stop 
when they get their first jobs. Their 
university and college education 
shouldn’t stop then. It should be a con- 
tinuing process and something that 
should be worked out between business 
and industry and the universities. 


MR. BUCHANAN: We have talked about 
education from many aspects, both 
from the point of view of business and 
industry and from the point of view of 
education, But what are we talking 
about when we speak of education? I 
notice you use the phrase, post-high 
school education, Mr. Conley. Can we 
divide our educational functions into 
particular sections? 


Mr. CONLEY: I think we can to a cer- 
tain extent, Mr. Buchanan. We ordi- 
narily have been thinking that the 


end of the educational program of most 
young people was the conclusion of the 
twelfth year, the traditional four-year 
high school period. Now we are com- 
ing to think that there ought to be an 
extension of general educational de- 
velopment, that is, an improvement in 
the ability to think, the development of 
the whole man. This should be coupled 
with certain other skills—the ability 
to express oneself, the ability to read 
and to understand, the ability to be a 
better citizen, the ability to understand 
the culture of which we are a part—so 
that he can enjoy that culture and live 
a full and complete life. 

I think, however, that colleges and 
universities have additional responsi- 
bilities in the education for business 
and industry. First, I think they have 
a responsibility to give general busi- 
ness education. That is, to impart an 
understanding or a knowledge of the 
structure and the principles under- 
lying business, to provide some of the 
tools that are involved in business. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You mean from the 


point of view of the businessman him- 
self? 


Mr. CONLEY: That’s right—and the 
understanding of how business op- 
erates, what it does. 


Mr. Harwoop: A general understand- 
ing of the relationships involved? 


Theory and Practice 


Mr. CONLEY: And the principles of 
business, the historical development, 
the theory, if you will, underlying 
business, so that the facts of business 
will hang together and have meaning 
to the students. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Doesn’t that theory 
get back to the ivory tower possibilities 
that Mr. Harwood is afraid of? 


MR. CONLEY: I remember a number of 
years ago Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
when he was an economist for the 
Chase National Bank in New York, in 
addressing a group in the East, pointed 
out that the greatest contribution that 
the colleges and universities could 
make was to give that theoretical, his- 
torical background which would give 
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meaning to facts. And he pointed out 
that business could probably better 
give the specific facts of industry as 
long as the students came into indus- 
try with the ability to understand, to 
grasp those facts, and to relate them to 
specific problems. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: This basic education 
we speak of— expressing oneself, get- 
ting along with people, gaining leader- 
ship qualities—can a university really 
teach a student that sort of thing, Mr. 
Endicott? 


MR. ENDICOTT: Well, it is a little diffi- 
cult, I think, to say that we can actu- 
ally teach these leadership qualities. 
But we certainly can give the student 
a great number of opportunities 
whereby he can develop those leader- 
ship qualities, which presumably he 
has already, at least to some extent. 

That, it seems to me, is one of the 
very important contributions that edu- 
cation makes to business—helping to 
develop leadership qualities that are 
needed by management to carry on its 
managerial functions. 


Mr. HARwoopD: Would you say, Mr. 
Endicott, that the college or the uni- 
versity provides an atmosphere in 
which those talents can be developed 
and extended and enlarged and im- 
proved? 


‘Total Experience’ 


Mr. ENDICOTT: I think it is a little 
more than just an atmosphere, Mr. 
Harwood. I think it includes a variety 
of opportunities for these young 
people to live together and work to- 
gether and be together in informal 
and in the more formal classroom re- 
lationships. It is a product of many 
kinds of experience which are the out- 
growth of, let’s say, four years on a 
college campus. 


Mr. HARwoop: I quite agree, Mr. En- 
dicott, that the atmosphere is only a 
part of it. We are talking about the 
total experience of the youngster in 
the university or the college. And that 
contributes to his development. 


Mr. BuCHANAN: Yes, but couldn’t the 
same thing be true in business itself, 


Mr. Roddewig? Couldn’t you learn to 
express yourself, to get along with 
people, to be a leader? 


MR. RoDDEWIG: Yes, you can, but busi- 
ness today is too complex to try to 
develop all the leadership that busi- 
ness needs in the business establish- 
ment itself. It becomes more complex 
as the years go by. And the difficulty 
in trying to develop leadership and 
build leaders in business and industry 
is that in the modern business estab- 
lishment everyone gets into a special- 
ized groove. He may become proficient 
in one specialty, but unless there is an 
opportunity or a means through a 
broad field of training in something 
besides his particular job, he may fall 
by the wayside. 


‘Business Is Complex’ 


Mr. Contry: I think Mr. Roddewig 
has put his finger on a very impor- 
tant point, that is, recognition that 
business and industry today are com- 
plex situations. There was a time 
when the man with initiative, with. 
good natural ability, with a willing- 
ness to work hard could make his way 
in the business world, and could un- 
derstand and come to learn these 
problems by apprenticeship. But with 
this complex business structure, the 
relationship of business and govern- 
ment, the relationship between busi- 
ness and society, it is becoming in- 
creasingly important that we give all 
persons going into business an oppor-. 
tunity to get an understanding of those 
problems and those relationships. 


Mr. ENDIcoTT: It seems to me, Mr. 
Conley, that this very complexity that 
you speak of includes many inter-per- 
sonal contacts that an individual has 
in business, and therefore he con-. 
stantly needs to draw upon his under- 
standing of other people and his abil- 
ity to work with them and for them. 


Mr. Coney: Definitely. 


Mr. Harwoop: Mr. Endicott and Mr. 
Conley, I quite agree with what you 
have said, but I don’t believe either of 
you would shut out the possibility that 
a man might come to the top of his in-. 
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dustry as a leader without going 
through a certain required amount of 
formal education. 


Mr. RopDEWwIG: I agree, too, that it is 
possible for a man to come to the top 
without any formal education, but I 
think that the man who does come to 
the top without any formal education 
would have come to the top in a much 
better, bigger way if he had been given 
the opportunity and benefits of educa- 
tion. 


Mr. ENpIcotT: I would agree fully 
with that. Still, many men have come 
to the top without benefit of education. 


Mr. CoNLEY: But it is always amazing 
to me how much education some of 


those men have been able to acquire © 


without going to a college or univer- 
sity. They gained the education in- 
formally. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: That leads to a dif- 
ferent type of education. We have 
been talking about the man who goes 
to college full time. What about adult 
education—evening school, studying at 
home? Mr. Roddewig, do you have 
people in your business who are doing 
that sort of thing? 


Education Continues on Job 


Mr. RoDDEWIG: Yes, we do. We have 
a number of young men whom this fall 
and winter we will send to different 
schools where they can take advanced 
work in transportation. They are the 
young fellows we expect to be railroad 
leaders in the years to come. And we 
haven’t the time nor do we have the 
teaching skill in our organization to 
teach those men as schools can teach. 
They can do it better. And when the 
young men are doing this work they 
associate with other young men who 
have like ambitions. You get the bene- 
fits of group thinking that you can’t 
get in any program within one indus- 
try itself. 


Mr. HAarwoop: Mr. Roddewig, would 
you say that there are several stages 
in this educational process, one being 
the liberal or cultural or general edu- 
cation; another being the specialized 
knowledge about business in general 


and the principles which Mr. Conley 
has talked about; another going a step 
farther and supplying specific techni- 
cal education, such as engineering or 
accounting; and then the further step 
of education within the industry and 
within the particular company which 
employs these college boys? 


Mr. Roppewic: I think that’s right, 
yes. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What about the plans 
that we have suggested, now—two 
means of cooperation which you seem 
to agree on. One is the matter of co- 
operative education that you bring up, 
Mr. Endicott. What does that consist 
of, and how does industry go along 
with the university there? 


Combine Education and Job 


Mr. ENpDicoTT: The general plan is 
for the university or college or high 
school to develop a program of train- 
ing which includes actual work on the 
job. And the student is then helped to 
formulate a program which keeps him 
in his classroom for part of a day, or 
maybe for a period of time, after 
which he goes on the job. Industry 
supplies the job, helps to supervise 
him. Then he comes back into the 
school again and his program is there- 
fore coordinated. And it is called a co- 
operative program because both the 
industry and the school provide the 
training. 


MR. BUCHANAN: What does the indus- 
try think of such a proposition? Mr. 
Endicott? 


Mr. ENDICOTT: Our experience has 
been that industry likes it. In the first 
place, it gives businessmen an oppor- 
tunity to observe at work in their or- 
ganizations some young men and 
women whom they might wish to hire 
later on. And then, of course, it is a 
very practical kind of education which 
industry is probably better able to give 
than the schools. 


Mr. Harwoop: Mr. Endicott, I concur 
in what you have said, and I should 
like to add that the cooperative rela- 
tionships between educational institu- 
tions and business enterprises are 
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working well and are increasing for 
several reasons: One that you mention 
—it gives the company an opportunity 
to try out and to acquire desirable 
candidates for future employment in 


the business. Another aspect is that it | 


gives the youngster an understanding 
of a business relationship which he 
couldn’t get in any other way. 


One weakness which sometimes ap- 
pears is that the youngster is put on 
such a routine job that he isn’t getting 
any more experience than he would en- 
joy if he were on a summer vacation 
job. That is not really the purpose of 
a cooperative program. 


Mr. CoNLEy: Do you think, Mr. Har- 
wood, in a period of declining business 
activity or in a period of depression 
that the cooperative program will con- 
tinue to succeed? I realize that during 
a period of great activity, when there 
is a labor shortage, industry is quite 
interested in going ahead with these 
cooperative programs; but when in- 
dustry is up against it and is cutting 
costs and is interested in maintaining 
production at the highest possible 
level, will the cooperative program 
continue to be a successful cooperative 
relationship between university and 
individual? 


Can Industry Afford Program? 


Mr. Harwoop: Mr. Conley, it is quite 
true that when the pinch is on, the 
captains of industry look at the outgo 
and say whether or not they can afford 
this, but, generally speaking, business 
leaders are investing in young people 
today for future management and, in 
spite of a recession, the farsighted 
business leaders are going to be will- 
ing to make that investment in cooper- 
ative education. 


Mr. RoppEwIic: I agree to some extent 
with what Mr. Harwood says. Busi- 
ness more and more is budgeting, so 
to speak, to take care of an educational 
program that might be cooperative or 
otherwise. Nevertheless what Mr. 
Conley says is true. There’s a tend- 
ency for these cooperative ventures to 
fall by the wayside when there isn’t 
money in the business to carry them 


on. Nevertheless, that is no reason 
why they shouldn’t be continued. 


Mr. CONLEY: It seems to me that we 
perhaps can get some of the advan- 
tages of the cooperative program 
through another type of program, 
through adult education. That is, if 
we take the boys and the girls who are 
going into industry and let them work 
during the day and continue their edu- 
cation in the evening, there is a pos- 
sibility of developing a cooperative 
program in that way. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: It is almost the other 
side of the penny: One, you go from 
school to work; the other you go from 
work to school. 


Mr. CONLEY: That is right. 


Mr. RopDDEWwIG: I think the latter is by 
far the best plan. 


Mr. CoNLEY: We would all agree with 
that, I think. 


Industry May Pay Tuition 


Mr. ENDICOTT: In fact, that program 
is actually developed in a great many 
large centers where business organiza- 
tions send their employees to schools 
and to colleges, and in many instances 
they pay all or part of the tuition in 
order to help an employee better do 
his job or just to improve his general 
culture and background. 


Mr. RopDDEWIG: That is true in our 
company; we pay the tuition and en- 
courage education. 


Mr. Con_ey: I think the rapid develop- 
ment of adult education, both during 
and since the war, is a very hopeful 
sign. It indicates what colleges and 
universities can do for business and 
industry. Not only in our great metro- 
politan centers like Chicago, but in 
the smaller communities throughout 
the nation we find local school systems 
and other educational agencies, pri- 
vate colleges and universities, turning 
their attention more and more to com- 
munity problems and recognizing their 
responsibility to improve the commu- 
nity by giving the people in the com- 
munity an opportunity to continue 
their education at any age level. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN: Another thing that 
has come up in our discussion has 
been research. It, too, takes money 
and the cooperation of business and 
industry. Mr. Harwood, in your par- 
ticular business as a consulting engi- 
neer in working with management, 
have you discovered things that a uni- 
versity can do in research which busi- 
ness can take advantage of? 


Research Program Important 


Mr. HARwoop: There are many av- 
enues in the relationship between 
business and industry and colleges and 
universities where research can be car- 
ried on to advantage. One of the as- 
pects is to develop an understanding 
between the particular business or 
group of businesses which is seeking 
to have a research project carried on 
by the university. Sometimes a busi- 
ness enterprise will want a research 
project surrounded with conditions 
which require that the one who 
finances the project receives the com- 
mercial benefits. If a patent is devel- 
oped, the sponsoring company will be 
given the privilege of developing the 
patent commercially. Usually—and 
the trend is by far in this direction— 
the relationship in research projects 
between the university and business 
and industry sees that the public in- 
terest governs. If it is in the public 
interest that there is no patent, then 
there shouldn’t be any patent. 

Research projects are good for the 
university because they provide finan- 
cial incomes; and also because they 
provide the opportunity to educate 
young people in research projects and 
their relationships to the sciences in 
which they are engaged. 


Mr. RoppEwIG: I think, in addition, 
research projects by universities af- 
ford an opportunity to businesses 
which are not sufficiently large to 
have their own research laboratories 
to get work done or to have. research 
work conducted in connection with 
their lines of business; and it also af- 
fords a means by which several groups 
of businesses can pool their interests 
in the development of certain things 
peculiar to their business. 


Mr. ENDICOTT: I think a good illustra- 
tion of the importance of colleges and 
universities in research is illustrated 
by the development of atomic energy, 
which to a very large extent has been 
the labor of men who came out of their 
laboratories and their classrooms to 
devote their full time to this particular 
project. 


Mr. RoppeEwic: Another example of 
what is being done in the case of the 
railroads is construction of a building 
at one of the schools here in Chicago to 
carry on research in the railroad field. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: If industry is to sup- 
port research, the university must, 
then, as you suggest, have some rela- 
tion to industry. You suggest that the 
schools teach the side of management. 
What do you mean? 


Mr, RoppEWwIG: If we are going to con- 
tinue to have management in this coun- 
try, we must have some place for man- 
agement’s point of view to receive 
some emphasis. I don’t mean to say 
that we should neglect the social as- 
pect of our society and the arts and 
the sciences, but to develop manage- 
ment leaders we must have people who 
believe in management’s point of view. 


Mr. Harwood: What is that point of 
view? 


Management's View 


Mr. RODDEWIG: That point of view is 
to furnish employment and to produce 
goods and merchandise and to con- 
tribute to the development of the 
country under the free enterprise sys- 
tem as we have seen it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Do you think that 
colleges or universities are training 
people in that strain today? 


Mr. RoppEwIG: I should think that 
they are. But my point is that they 
can place more stress on manage- 
ment’s point of view, particularly with 
respect to the young man who is going 
to.enter the management field. 


Mr. CONLEY: Perhaps, Mr. Roddewig, 
the thing that we need is the further 
extension of the opportunities for col- 
lege education—if the colleges are 
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doing a reasonable job in that area at 
the present time. Perhaps we should 
be concerned with providing further 
opportunities for young men and 
young women to get that point of view 
and to get the general development 
that we, in the world of education, feel 
is essential to every human being, re- 
gardless of the economic activity in 
which he engages. 


Who Should Go to School? 


Mr. Roppewic: I think that’s right. 
I think every young man or woman 
who wants an opportunity to go to 
school should have the opportunity. 


Mr. Coney: As I have said, 50 per 
cent have the capacity to go on. Per- 
haps even more would have the capac- 
ity to go on if we developed programs 
at the college and university level ad- 
justed to the needs of those people. Of 
course, nowhere near 50 per cent go 
to college at the present time. 


Mr. RopDEWIG: The difficulty about de- 
termining who does or doesn’t have 
the capacity is the question of who is 
to judge that capacity. I suspect we 
might have some disagreement on that. 


Mr. Harwoop: Mr. Roddewig, carry- 
ing on from there, when you say that 
everyone who wanted a further educa- 


tion should have the opportunity, do 
you mean on an unlimited basis? 


Mr. RODDEWIG: I say that person 
should have the opportunity. If he 
doesn’t take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and falls by the wayside, that 
is something else. I don’t mean to say 
we should force everybody to be edu- 
cated, but everyone should have the 
chance, it seems to me. 


Mr. HARwoop: Mr. Roddewig, would 
you require any examinations as to the 
ability of people to benefit from this 
educational process? 


Mr. RODDEWIG: I am not an educator. 
I wouldn’t oppose examinations, but I 
am convinced we should make it pos- 
sible for the average young man or 
woman to have an opportunity to go to 
college, 


Mr. BUCHANAN: It seems to me you 
are suggesting ultimately that there 
be even more cooperation between edu- 
cation and the business world. 

You suggest a broad educational 
background, tempered with actual ex- 
perience, and you believe that colleges 
and universities must learn what busi- 
nessmen want in the way of education, 
while business and industry might 
work toward greater understanding of 
educational problems. 
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that system work. 

Electrical Engineering 68:279-81, Apr., ’49. “Cooperative Education at the 
Undergraduate Level.” E. M. STRONG. 

Notes the increasing interest in the cooperative plan whereby students 
alternate periods of study with periods of work. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 38:219-28, Je., 49. “Developing Ap- 
prenticeship—Training Curriculums.” J. D. WILSON. 

Describes the approach to the problem of developing apprenticeship cur- 
riculums and the procedures followed. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 88:1-5, Ja., ’49. “Liberal and Voca- 
tional Education.” S. A. FITZPATRICK. 

Points out that in modern education, liberal and vocational education 
must reinforce, not conflict with, each other. 


Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions Proceedings, 1948. 
p. 24-32. “Industry’s Concern with Adult Education.” I. L. WILLIS. 

A discussion of the cooperative industry-education program of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the International Company, a program which emphasizes 
the increasing importance of university research to industry. 
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Journal of Business Education 22:13-14, Feb., ’47. “Community Relationships 
in Business Education.” C. W. HUMPHREY. 

Advocates the employment of occupationally trained teachers, the use of 
advisory committees to keep the schools informed of the various training facili- 
ties in the community, and the establishment of the cooperative, part-time type 
of business education. 

Journal of Business Education 24:49-50, Mar., ’49. “Education for Industry 
and Business.” J. R. CRAF. 

The results of a University of Indiana survey to obtain the opinions of 
industrial executives concerning the education of college students for business 
and industry. 

Journal of Business Education 28:17-18. Oct. 20-2, Nov., ’47. “Jones Plan for 
Business Training.” I. M. BAKER. 

Stresses the importance of developing leadership as well as skills. 
Journal of Business Education 23:18-14, May, ’48. “Progressive Education and 
Business Training.” H. A. TONNE. 

Discusses the implications for business education of the traditional and 
progressive attitudes toward education. 

The Journal of Higher Education 20:288-94, Je., 49. “General Education for 
Business and Industry.” J. W. PRENTIS, JR. 

Advocates the advantages of a general education with understanding of, 
and training in, the responsibilities of citizenship as the best education for busi- 
ness and industry. 
National Business Education Quarterly 14:39-42-, Mar., ’46. “Good Business 
Education is Good Business.” R. W. BOOTH. 

Maintains that college work for those interested in business should he ex: 
tended to six years, with the last two years reserved for intensive business 
training. 

North Central Association Quarterly 19:163-70, Oct., 44. “A Coordinated Col- 
lege Program of Liberal Arts and Business Training.” L. A. GRIFFIN. 

Shows how a coordination of college education and applied business train- 
ing actually works at the Johns-Manville Corporation. 

School Life 31:5-, Ap., 49. “Counseling about Occupations.” W. J. GREEN- 
LEAF. 

Discusses occupational information in general and The Occupational Out- 

look Handbook, 1949, in particular. 
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